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A Silent Revolution 


i a cross-section of educated, socially conscious Kashmiri Muslims (with whom I have had recent 
contacts), itis a matter of gravest concern that the violent jihad, unleashed in Kashmir in the name of 
freedom in 1989, not only failed in its objective, but caused the people there to suffer irreversible losses. 
More than fifty thousand people lost their lives, and all economic and educational institutions were de- 
stroyed. Peace seems to have vanished forever from Kashmir, and without peace, there can be no smooth 
functioning of day-to-day activities, nothing even approaching normality. 

However, there is another aspect to this matter. Many Kashmiris have been forced by the pressure of 
circumstances to uproot their families and re-settle beyond the borders of their own land. At present, 
about fifty thousand Kashmiris are living in various Indian cities. These emigrant Kashmiris—hard work- 
ers, as emigrants tend to be—are fast becoming an affluent community, running prosperous businesses and 
owning big houses and cars. Their children, too, are receiving a proper education. For these Kashmiris, 
the change in their circumstances has tumed out to bea blessing in disguise. It has revealed to them a reality 
which had not been apparent to them in Kashmir, namely, that despite the supposed tyranny inflicted on 
them and other political problems, there was still the genuine possibility of their thriving in India. This isa 
discovery which has brought about a total revolution in Kashmiri thinking. Now, deliberately detaching 
themselves from the so-called freedom struggle, they have successfully plunged into normal.economic 
activity both in India and abroad. 

Now—albeit at a late stage—they have realized. that their progress had never depended upon the 
resolution of Kashmir’s political problem, and that, as such, these problems have now become a second- 
ary issue for them. 

The same is true to a large extent and, of course, ona large scale, of Muslims in general. The fault lies 
with unwise Muslim leaders, who had enmeshed their followers in matters which bore no relation to reality, 
tyrannising them into thinking that the solution to all their problems lay in Pakistan. This explains why they 
remained blind to the great opportunities elsewhere, which were open to all and sundry after 1947. Their 
blinkered vision caused them to persist in seeing India as a “problem country”; unrealistically, they looked 
beyond its borders for a solution to their problems. This rationale did, however, crumble when, in 1971, 


Pakistan itself was dismembered as the result of a bloody war. Even this cataclysm brought about only a | 


fifty percent shift in Muslim perspectives. 

Since that time, it has taken repeated acts of violence in Karachi and other Pakistani cities—in the 
course of which emigrant Muslims were ruthlessly looted and murdered—to bring them to the realization 
that, except in India, there was no alternative place for them. It took all these years, all these dastardly 
events and all the dashing of their hopes to make them emerge from the state of ignorance into which they 
had been plunged by yellow journalism and the fulminations of unwise leaders. Only then, after all this, did 
they discover that by seizing the opportunities offered them by India, and by working hard, they could be 
as resoundingly successful there as in former times in Kashmir. That is why, wherever one goes, one finds 
them prospering in business and acquiring the material symbols of wealth. 

_ The same is also true, but in greater measure, of the Hindus. For the last fifty years, ill-informed and 
unwise Hindu leaders have been impressing it upon members of their community that Muslims pose a 
threat to them, and that so long as they tolerate their presence, avenues of Hindu progress will remain 
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blocked. They insist, moreover, that Hindus erase all traces of the Muslim period, and that all possible 
steps be taken to ensure that Muslims remain as backward as possible. These leaders have even gone so 
far as to argue that unless the Muslims are crushed, Hindus will never make progress in their own country. 

However, the fifty years of baneful activity which culminated in the demolition of the Babari Masjid on 
December 6, 1992, brought the Hindus a different kind of reward from what they had expected. After the 
Babari Masjid had been torn down, the riots that took place in different parts of the country caused losses 
amounting to ten thousand crore rupees— all these were losses which were borne by the Hindus. Where 
they had expected the automatic opening of doors to economic progress, they now found that this back- 
lash had placed obstacles in their path. | 

These events, paradoxically, had the effect of causing both communities to arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. That is, both realized the futility ofnegativism, and, setting aside such thinking, re-engaged themselves 
in business and allied activities. The Hindus, too, found that not only did the presence of Muslims in the 
country do them no harm, but it actually proved to be a positive advantage. For instance, today, millions of 
Muslim craftsmen and workers are engaged in the manufacture of a variety of goods in many Indian cities. 
Hindus, for their part, supply them with the raw materials, then market the finished products within the 
country and abroad. In this way, Muslims have become an indispensable part of the Hindu economic 
machine. The Muslim in making one lakh rupees, gives the Hindu the opportunity to make one crore 
rupees. | 

This has demonstrated to Hindus that, by adjusting themselves to the ‘Muslim problem’ (as they see it) 
they remove all bars to their own advancement, albeit sharing the same territory. This has resulted in former 
staunch supporters of the plan to demolish the Babari Masjid turning against extremist leaders when they 
wanted to have a repetition of this incident in Kashi, on March 27, 1994, and in Mathura, on August 22, 
1995. Ultimately, fanatical Hindu leaders, deprived of the necessary support, were forced to beat a re- 
treat, leaving unfulfilled their plans for further destruction. | 

The upshot is that a new India has emerged from the debris of the past, the common people having 
extricated themselves from the clutches of self-serving and incompetent leaders. They have learned that 
the secret of success in life lies not in groups clashing with each other, but rather-in the avoidance of friction 
and in making full use of whatever opportunities present themselves for individual advancement. 

This is a basic, intellectual volte face, which is clearly visible in the people. It is a transformation which 
has effectively altered the direction in which the country is moving. Now, the people, possibly more as a 
matter of instinct than of ratiocination, are forging ahead along positive lines. Once the country is well 
launched on this healthier course, such a revolution will necessarily produce two results: peace and pros- 
perity—the prerequisites for progress. The country is now poised to achieve these goals. Now, not even 
a horde of wrong-headed leaders should be able to deflect the nation from this path. 

In normal circumstances the guidance of nature is sufficient to set mankind on the right course. But this 
will take place only if the lesson the public has learned about ignoring yellow journalism and the rantings of 


so-called leaders is a permanent one. At the moment, there are high hopes that the de-railing of the country | 


over communal issues was only a temporary phase. 

Again, the checks and balances lie in the system of nature itself. Each wrong course is righted by 
nature, because horrible consequences prove to be eye-openers to the people. In India, this eye-opening 
event has already taken place. Its reverberations had barely died down when our countrymen began to 
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abandon the path chalked out by incompetent leaders in favour of the path of nature. This is a silent 
revolution—a revolution which holds out the greatest hope for the future of this country. 





Persian Influence on Indian Culture 


Pr ersian influence on Indian Culture is a vast subject with many sides to it. Here I should like to deal 
very briefly with just one aspect of it, that is, the role of Persian sayings and poetry on Indian society, and 
in particular their moral impact. 

Some years back on a return journey from Baroda to Delhi by a morning fli ght of Indian Airlines I 
happened to make the acquaintance of a fellow passenger, an elderly Hindu. He turned out to be Mr. 
Muchkund Dubey, formerly, of the Indian foreign service and now living in Delhi. As usual on such jour- 
neys, I had taken my pen out of my bag and had begun to write. Mr. Dubey asked; “Are you writing in 
Urdu or Persian?” I asked him whether he knew Persian. He replied in the affirmative and said that he had 
been to Iran. I asked him ifhe could quote some Persian saying from memory. He thereupon wrote down 
this saying of Shaikh Saadi: Cheguna shukr nemat guzaram, ke mardum Azari nadaram. (How can I 
ever thank God that I am bereft of all power to torment people.) 

This small anecdote reminds us of a whole generation of literate Hindus and, Muslims who, in days 

t gone by, were generally acquainted with Persian. Wise Persian sayings and couplets were always on 
| people’s lips, and were repeated in gatherings, just.as happens today with English sayings. 

Persian language had dominated India for about 700 years before it was ousted by the English lan- 
guage, soon after the arrival of the British. This dominance was due to Persian being the language ofall the 
Muslim conquerors who came to India, with the exception of Mohd. bin Qasim. Since, perforce, the 
public followed the example of the kings, Persian language and culture flourished. 

The influence of this historical process can still be seen even today in different forms. For instance the 
words of greetings, like ‘Khush Amded’ or the phrases used in parting like ‘Khuda Hafiz’ are direct 
legacies of Persian culture. | 

During this period, Persian culture became so popular that people memorized innumerable sayings and 
couplets, which had the effect of strengthening and perpetuating Persian influence. This was to have both 
a cultural and moral impact on Indian society. 

At this point, I should like to present certain sayings and couplets which illustrate our indebtedness to 
the Persian influence in reinforcing high moral values in India. I think you will find that these are self- 


explanatory. | 
I. Follow the right path, even ifit is longer. 
A Musk speaks for itself, not the salesman. 
iy Opt for a path and stick to it. 
4. Food is for the sake of life, not life for the sake of food. 
: 3%, Richness is in the heart, not in wealth. 
| 6. One who digs wells for others, will find a well before him. 
| +f Sometimes the best answer is not to give any answer, 





8. Better late than never. 


9. Seeing is better than hearing. 

10. Seek and you will find. 

i. One quintal of knowledge requires ten quintals of wisdom. 
12. An elder is one who is wise, not one who is older. 


13: Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 

14. Like for others what you like for yourself. 
ro. A hint suffices for a wise man. 

16. Drops of water make the river. 
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Woman’s Role in Islam 


‘Te Qur’an calls Islam a religion of nature. This is because Islam is, in actual fact, based on the laws 
of nature. The commands of the Qur’an are a direct expression of those laws which have operated in the 
world of nature since its creation. 

The teachings of Islam regarding women are based on the same laws of nature. Acceptance of these 
laws is not akin to the acceptance of general human laws, where both acceptance and refusal are possible. 
The rejection of Islamic laws as regards women is actually a rejection of the laws of nature and by doing 
So, man can never successfully construct his life in the present world. 

Study of the Qur’an and Hadith tells us that one of the laws of nature is that all the things in the world 
have been created in the form of pairs. The Qur’an states: 

And all things We have made in pairs, so that you may give thought. (51:49) 

The scientific study of the universe has further corroborated this law of nature. As discovered by 
science the primary unit of the universe, the atom, is composed of negative and positive particles. In the 
absence of any one of the two, the atom cannot come into existence and even trees have male and female 
characteristics. Just as human beings are born in the form of males and females, animals are likewise male 
and female. The whole world is said to exist in pairs. In this way, nature’s entire factory has functioned all 
along on this dual basis. 

The duality of existence shows that if anything in this world is to function properly, it must first recog- 
nize its true position and adhere strictly to the limits set for it by nature itself. 

For instance, if the negative particles of atoms tried to change themselves into positive particles, or vice 
versa, the entire structure of the atom would be shattered. In a similar way, if men, animals and trees 
wanted a change in their position—and particularly in the animal kingdom, ifmalesand females opted for 
a change in their roles—the entire system of nature would be disrupted. 

Islamic law regarding women is rooted in this system of nature. According to Islam, men and women 
are equal as regards honour dnd status, but physically and psychologically they are different. In order to 
maintain the system of nature between men and women socially, Islam advocates a division of labour, 
which entails separate workplaces. Islam stipulates that woman’s workplace should basically be the home, 
vis-a-vis man’s workplace in the outside world. 


The system of the human world is divided into two departments of equal importance: one is repre- 
sented by the ‘home’ and the other by the ‘office.’ Just as an office in this context is not confined by four 
walls but represents a centre of activity, similarly ‘home’ is not marked by a boundary, being also a 
complete practical centre of activity. 7 

Under the division of Islam, man hag been assigned to the ‘office’ so that he may successfully manage 
all departments external to the home. Similarly woman has been put in charge ofthe home so that she may 
successfully manage all domestic affairs. Both these tasks are of equal importance. neither being superior 
or inferior. 

This system of nature has functioned successfully in the world for many thousands of years. With the 
emergence of western civilisation in modern times, it happened, for the first time, that in the name of 
equality an intensive effort was made, by declaring male and female to be identical and interchangeable, to 
repudiate it. But the 200-year experiment showed that this self-styled equality could not be established in 
any part of the world. ) 

Many reports and surveys have come out in the western press in this connection. Here I would like to 
refer to a report concerning the USA, the most developed part of the world. This report was published in 
the December 94 issue of Span under the heading “Feminism’s Identity Crisis”: } 

Polls suggest that a majority of women hesitate to associate themselves with the feminist movement, 
not wanting to identify themselves as feminists... The polls also adumbrate unarticulated ambivalence about 
feminist ideals, particularly with respect to private life.” 

Feminism is a non-issue, says Ellen Levine, the editor-in-chief of Redbook. Women don’t think about 
it. They don’t talk about it. And they seem not to be particularly interested in politics. Feminism, however, 
is popularly deemed to represent the belief that men and women are equally capable of raising children and 
equally capable of waging war. Thus feminism represents, in the popular view, a rejection of femininity. 
According to a survey by Redbook, feminism has made it ‘harder’ for women to balance work and family 
life. : 

However, I would admit that just as western woman has failed to find her real position, being caught in 
the lure of unnatural freedom, similarly a woman in the present Muslim society has been largely denied 
rights that Islam has given her, for instance, a woman becoming a victim of a man’s maltreatment or her 
failing to receive her share in her parent’s property, and so on. 

Now the question arises as to the solution to this problem. In my view the only solution to it lies in 
education. It is a fact that present-day Muslims, both men and women, have been lagging far behind in 
education. There was atime when, during the Abbasid period, (751-1258 a.p.) the highest point in Mus- 
lim culture, literacy was almost one hundred percent. Not only men but all women received the education 
prevalent at that time. It is at this point—the point of education—that we should begin anew Islamic life. 
If Muslims were to concentrate on this, and strive towards-the goal of one hundred percent literacy, that 
alone would suffice to bring about their overall reformation. Once that goal was attained, all other prob- 
lems could be set right. Intellectually as well as practically, the Muslims would become a developed com- 
munity. Ellen Levine believes that wage-earning mothers still tend to feel guilty about not being with their 
children and to worry that “the more women get ahead professionally, the more children will fall back.” 

Women can play a great role in this campaign for education. For instance, educated women can coach 
their children at home. The literate woman’s ability to read to her young children, and the example she sets 
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in her own quest for knowledge are the most powerful stimuli in their educational progress. Furthermore, 
women can be better teachers than men as far teaching children is concerned. For women this will not 
amount to a change of workplace, but will simply be an extension of the home, a broadening of the 
practical activity centred on child-rearing assigned to her by nature, | 

By playing this role effectively, Muslim women can prepare the next generation, which is the greatest 
need of the hour. In this way, they will hasten the time when an entire generation will be equipped with 
standard education. They would then have every opportunity to receive education in the higher institutions 
of their choice, and would be more certain of finding productive employment thereafter. 
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The Message of Pilgrimage 


Pits to 1982, my knowledge of hajj (pilgrimage to Makkah) had been limited to what I could gain 
from books, and so, when at last in that year I had the privilege of performing this religious duty I felt myself 
singularly blessed. Although the rites of hajj are spread over only a few days, as symbolic guidelines they 
stand a man in good stead for the rest of his life. The message of hajj, as | now comprehend it from the 
study and performance of it, is that man should make the Almighty the very pivot of his existence, hastening 
at His call to do His every bidding. | r 

When a man leaves his home and country to go on such a pilgrimage, he brims over with all the 
emotions aroused by the thought that he is embarking ona course which will lead him directly to God. He 
is, in effect, sloughing off his own world, leaving it behind him, and reaching out for the world of the 
Almighty. He is on his way to the House of God, a place where the great deeds of God’s messengers and 
his followers have been preserved for all eternity; where we find the hallowed impressions of the lives of 
those who lived and died for the cause of God. The haji is then filled with the realization that he is bound 
for that very destination which God has specially chosen for His Last Revelation. Once launched on this 
course, the pilgrim is imbued with the awareness of God and His truths, as well as the feeling that it is 
imperative that he become God-oriented. If. up till then, he had been self-centred in ‘his thinking, he now 
turns his thoughts to God, and his entire behaviour is moulded and transformed by these new thought 
processes. | 

Once the pilgrim’s train of thought has become God-oriented, he begins to ponder over major issues: 
God’s act of creation, particularly His creation of himself. His affording him diverse opportunities of better- 
ing himself in this world, His very benevolence which makes it possible for him to set forth on this journey 
to the House of God. The pilgrim also gives his mind to the day when he will meet his death and be 
summoned to the court of God. This trend of thought turns the ostensible physical journey of the pilgrim 
into an intense, spiritual venture, | 

When the time nears for his entrance into the haram (sacred territory), every pilgrim divests of his 
clothing in order to don a new kind of ‘uniform’—an unstitched, plain, white garment which serves to 
heighten his consciousness of entering a new world. The very act of shedding his normal clothes (and with 
them all signs of status and ethnicity) signifies that he is separating himself from the way of life peculiar to his 
environment, and is now ready to become suffused with such emotions as are desired by God. In this way, 
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thousands of men, in casting off their own hues, take on the hue of the Almighty. After clothing himself in 
ihram (godly raiment), the pilgrim finds his tongue of itself beginning to utter godly words— ‘Labbayk! 
Labbayk!—and he continues, as if hastening to answer God’s call, to repeat the word ‘labbayk'—“Oh 
God, I am here, I have come!” ' 

Labbayk (1 am here) does not mean just that the pilgrim has come to stay in Makkah. It means that in 
leaving his normal abode, he has cast aside his whole way of life. It means, ‘I am here, at Your command, 
and, with all my heart and soul, I am ready to obey You.’ While on their pilgrimage, pilgrims simply give 
utterance to the word Jabbayk, but when they return to their own countnes, they must put it into practice 
in their everyday lives. 

On reaching Makkah, the pilgrim must peform tawaf(circumambulation). To do this, he enters the 
House of God (Baitullah), the great mosque in whose spacious central courtyard stands the Ka ‘bah, 
which was erected by the Prophet Abraham in ancient times. Then he goes round the Ka ‘bah seven times 
to demonstrate his willingness to make God the pivot of his whole existence. 

After the tawaf, there comes the ritual of sa ‘i, which entails brisk walking from the hill of Safa to the 
hill of Marwa and back again. This procedure is repeated seven times in symbolic enactment of a promise, 
or covenant, to expend all of one’s energies in the path of God. The form which this ritual takes, can be 
traced back to the Prophet Abraham’s wife, Hajar, running from one hill to another in a frantic search for 
water for her young baby when they first arrived there. 

The most important period of worship during hajj is the day-long sojourn on the plain of Arafat. It is, 
indeed, an awesome spectacle, with people from all over the world, clad in identical, simple, white gar- 
ments, chanting, “Lord, I am present, Lord, I am present.” This serves to impress upon the mind of the 
pilgrim how great a gathering there will be in the presence of God on the Last Day of Reckoning. Once he 
becomes aware of its true significance, all his problems fall into their true perspective, and his life cannot 
but take a turn for the better. 

Another practice during hajj is the casting of stone at Jamrae-Ugba. This is a symbolic act through 
which the pilgrim renews his determination to drive Satan away from him. In this way, he makes it plain that 
his relationship with Satan is one of enmity and combat. The next step for the pilgrim is to turn his piece of 
symbolism into reality, so that he may be purged of all evils, for all the evils besetting man are there at the 
instigation of Satan. : 

After this, the pilgrim sacrifices an animal to God, an act symbolizing the sacrifice of the self. (This is 
referred to in the Qur’an as sha ‘airullah—signs of God). His faith is such that even if it comes to giving his 


life—the last thing that he would normally be ready to part with—he will not hesitate to do so in the service 
of God. 


Islam and Peace 


bs aims to build a peaceful society at all cost. It is because higher human objectives cannot be 
achieved in the absence of peaceful circumstances. The spiritual as well as moral progress of the individual 
is possible only in peaceful atmosphere. Hence the atmosphere of peace is essential for the building of 














good society. Academic research too is possible only in peaceful circumstances. The task of the propaga- 
tion of truth too can be performed only in peaceful atmosphere. 

That is why one of the teachings of Islam is ‘reconciliation is the best’ (4:128). In this regard Islam 
enjoins us to establish peace even at the cost of unilateral sacrifice and patience. An event of the first phase 
of Islamic history provides us with an example of this unilateralism. This is known as Sulh Hudaybiya 
(Hudaybiya Treaty). This was in actual facta no-war pact which was secured by accepting all the de- 
mands of the rival group. 

To bring about an atmosphere of peace within the society Islam has given a number of command- 
ments. For instance, the Prophet of Islam observed ‘A believer is one from whom people feel secure as 
regards their lives and property (At-Tirmizi). Another hadith has this to say: By God, he is not a believer 
from whose nuisance his neighbour is not safe. (Al-Bukhari) 

Islam aims at making all individuals peace-loving to the ultimate extent. That is why we are enjoined to 
greet one another by saying ‘Assalam-o-Alaikum’ that is, peace be upon you. According to another 
saying of the Prophet, the best Islam is to greet everyone you come across, whether or not you are 
acquainted with the person. (Fathul-Bari'1/103). | 

The frequent reiteration of this phrase ‘peace be upon you’ is in actual fact an external manifestation of 
the desire for peace within. Islam wishes to inculcate this feeling within every individual that he should 
become a true lover of peace, to the point that this feeling starts welling up in his heart, finding expression 
whenever he meets a person. 

Islam is a peace-loving religion from beginning to end. And itis but natural that it should be so, as all the 
best results it aims to achieve, can be achieved only when an atmosphere of peace is maintained at both 
national and international level. | | 

This path of peace is followed by the entire universe. It is known in science as the law of nature, which 
is imposed upon it by God. Whereas man has to adopt this path of peace of his own free will. This has 
been expressed in the Qur’an in these words: “Are they seeking a religion other than God’s, when every 
soul in heaven and earth has submitted to Him, willingly or by compulsion? To Him they shall all return” 
(3:83). 

When peace is the religion of the entire universe, it should, therefore, be the religion of man too, so 
that, in the words of Jesus Christ, the will of the Lord may be done on earth as it is in heaven, (Matthew 
6:10) | 

In a similar vein, the Qur’an tells us that: “The sun is not allowed to overtake the moon, nor does the 
night outpace the day. Each in its own orbit runs.” (36:40) 

When God created the heavens and the earth, He so ordered things that each part might perform its 
function peacefully without clashing with any other part. For billions of years, therefore, the entire universe 
has been fulfilling its function in total harmony with His divine plan. 

Peace is no external commodity to be artificially imposed upon man. Peace is inherent in nature itself. 
The system of nature set up by God already rests on the basis of peace. If this system is not disrupted, it 
will continue to stay the course set for it by the Almighty. It is true that the only condition to maintain the 
human system on the path of peace is to keep it free from the elements of corruption. That is why the 
Qur’an states: | | 

And do not corrupt the land after it has been set.in order (7:85) 


In order to preserve the peace, established by nature, from disruption, two important injunctions have 
been laid down by Islam. One at the individual level, stresses the exercise of patience, and the other, at the 
social level, forbids taking the offensive. 

1. Negative reaction on the part of the individual is the greatest factor responsible for disrupting peace 
in daily life. It repeatedly happens that in social life one experiences bitterness on account of others. On 
such occasions, if one reacts negatively, the matter would escalate to the point of a head-on collision. That 
is why Islam repeatedly enjoins us to tread the path of patience. The Qur’an says: Surely the patient will be 
paid their wages in full without measure. (39:10) 


The reason for the rewards for patience being so great is that patience is the key factor in maintaining 
the desired system of God. In the words of the Qur’an the patient man is the helper of God. (61:14) 

2. The other injunction, designed to maintain peace in human society is to forbid the waging of an 
offensive war. No one in Islam enjoys the right to wage war against another. There are no grounds on 
which this could be considered justifiable. (2:190) | 

There is only one kind of war permitted in Islam and that is a defensive war. Ifa nation by deviating 
from the principles of nature wages war against another nation, then, a defensive war, with certain condi- 
tions, may be waged by the country under attack. 

To sum up, Islam is a religion of peace. The Arabic root of Islam is ‘silm’ which means peace. The 
Qur’an states: ‘...and Gods calls to the home of peace’ (10:25). It is thus God’s will that men and women 
should jointly establish a society of peace in His world. 

Peace is basic to all religions. Let us all strive then to establish peace in the world, for that is the 
bedrock on which all human progress rests, 
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The Sir Syed Formula 


Body Sir Syed is highly acclaimed in all circles, be they religious or secular, as a pioneer of the 
Muslim nation. But, in his own times, he was branded as heretic, an enemy of the Muslim community and 
an enemy of Islam. When Maulana Altaf Husain Hali joined forces with Sir Syed, both were ridiculed by 
Akbar Allahabadi: 

Syed ki dastan ko Hali se poochhiye 
Ghazi Mian ka hal Dafali se poochhiye 

What is the reason for the difference in past and present attitudes? It is simply that those who nowa- 
days extol his virtues, do so in retrospect, having had the opportunity to see the results of his guidance, 
whereas his own contemporaries were so lacking in foresight that they could not imagine any good arising 
from his teachings. This has been the fate of every reformer. There isno revolutionary who has not suffered 
from the short-sightedness of his contemporaries and who has not, as a result, had to face stiff opposition. 
Even the prophets were not spared this fate. It is only when the reformer’s efforts ultimately bear fruit that 
people begin to sing his praises. 

Sir Syed lived in the days of British rule in India—a period looked upon to by all our senior religious 
leaders as an age of slavery. Maulana Mohd. Ali Jauhar, Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, Maulana Husain 





























Ahmad Madani, in short, all our leaders of that time hated the British. In their view, British rule afforded no 

possibility of Muslim progress. Maulana Mohd. Ali was not ready even to die in an enslaved India. Iqbal 
went one step further when he said: 

| Ke ghulami mein badal jata hai qaumon ka zamir 

(slavery even drastically affects the conscience of the nations) 

However, Sir Syed’s thinking was totally different. He discovered favourable aspects of those same 
British rulers who were regularly depicted as the enemies of Islam. In the ‘slave nation,’ as Muslim intellec- 
tuals would have it, he pointed out that certain freedoms did exist. In support of Sir Syed, Maulana Altaf 
Husain wrote in his Musaddas :: 

Hukumat ne azadiyan tum ko di hain 
Taraqqi ki rahen sarasar khuli hain 

(The government has given you full freedom. 

All the roads of progress are open to you.) 

What did his pointing out freedom in slavery really mean? It meant that even under the political subju- 
gation of the British, Indians still had educational and economic freedom. Notwithstanding the political 
problem, the country still offered them the opportunity to carve out an honourable, affluent life by working 
in non-political fields. 

The opponents of Sir Syed, on the other hand, concentrated on the problem of British usurpation to 
the exclusion ofall else. In their eyes, no progress could be made unless British rule came to an end. But 
with his deeper insight, Sir Syed saw that if there were problems, there also existed opportunities, side by 
side with them. In very simple terms, he gave the people a viable formula: 

Ignore the problems, feed the opportunities, and, by availing of opportunities, build your life. 

In Sir Syed’s time, even those who had eyes failed to see the wisdom of this dictum. But now, after the 
experience of a hundred years, even sightless people can see that Sir Syed’s way was the wisest and most 
appropriate. 

In Sir Syed’s own time, his approach had appeared to be one of cowardice and inaction. But its 
subsequent results showed its wisdom, and what its potential had been for positive action. In fact, it was 
the only possible strategy to adopt. Had his advice been heeded in the initial stages, the Muslim condition 
would certainly have been very different from what it is today. 

But the inability to learn from the past is an ever-present human weakness. Hence the prevalence 
today of the same short-sightedness as existed in Sir Syed’s time. People, of course, have now begun 
eulogizing the Sir Syed of the past, but if anyone speaks of applying Sir Syed’s solutions in the present, 
they again turn hostile to him as his own contemporaries did. 

The most pressing reality of this world is its competitiveness. In sucha set-up, it is inevitable that one 
group or the other will be left behind. This state of affairs has existed since the days of Abel and Cain (the 
sons of Adam), and it will continue to exist till Doomsday. This system—created by God Himself—will 
never change. | 

What needs to be done in this world of competition is not to keep protesting against the prevailing 
circumstances, but to make a careful study of them. instead of reacting against the way things are, some 
method of adjusting to realities must be sought. Sir Syed’s formula is the key to such an adjustment. 

This world, being one of competition, is bound to be problem-ridden. It has been so throughout the 














ages and it is still so today. But it must be borne in mind that problems stem from nature's own system and 
not from the oppression and prejudice of others. What is even more important to grasp is that according to 
this system devised by nature itself, problems in this world are always followed by opportunities. Given this 
state of affairs, both reason and wisdom make only one demand. ’ : 

Ignore the problems; avail of the opportunities. 

This is the only way to succeed in this world. Whenever an individual or a group has achieved success 
in this life, it has been done by adhering to this principle. Those who attempt to fight problems are more 
likely to fail than succeed, while those who avail of opportunities have every chance of doing well for 
themselves. There is no other path to self-improvement in this world, either in India or in any other country. 
And what holds true for the present, holds equally true for the future. 
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Political Realism 


Fes: to 1947, it was taken for granted that all that was needed to set India on the right path was the 
gaining of its independence, and that subsequently a socialist economy would be an automatic guarantee of 
national progress. That these were patently misguided and shortsighted views becomes more glaringly 
obvious as the country staggers from one debacle to the next. And now, in 1996, we are on the brink of a 
fresh set of elections. Do we have any guarantee that the results of these elections will even be relevant to 
the future progress of the country as a ground reality? 

In this context a number of meetings are being held in the name of vital electoral and political reforms, 
and there is the inevitable spate of critical articles in newspapers and journals. I myself have participated in 
several of these meetings and have been reading the relevant journalistic commentaries. 

After listening to fellow participants and duly taking stock of what the press has to say I have formed 
the impression that there is a nationwide acceptance of the existence of two distinct political entities—the 
clean and the corrupt. It is held that the corrupt community is entirely made up of politicians, while the clean 
community is composed of their critics. This premise, however, is basically flawed, even the most cursory 
appraisal of events is sufficient to demonstrate the error of this supposition. 

After independence, our political team, which came to power in 1947, consisted of the members of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s “clean community.” But once these individuals were perched on the pedestals of power, 
their behaviour was such that Gandhiji felt consrained to ask, “Who is going to listen to me now?” there 
was even a book published on Gandhiji with the title “Ab meri kaun sunega?”’ 

Many years later, in the 1966 elections, Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia made his entry into the political 
scene. With great fervour and enthusiasm he launched a movement which he called ‘non-Congressism.’ 
And in the field of election he did defeat the members of the “corrupt community,” at least in the states, so 
that the members of the “clean community” came into power. However, it very soon became apparent that 
this had simply been a matter of replacement—the exchanging of one corrupt community for another. 


After the general elections of March 1977, this scene was re-enacted, only ona larger scale. In this | 


historic election the supposedly corrupt community had met witha stunning defeat. All those who now 


came into power belonged to the supposedly clean community. In the words of Lok Nayak Jaya Prakash — 
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Narayan, this was ‘a total revolution.’ But it very soon became evident that this entire supposition was 
quite wrong. The clean community, the Janata Party, soon fell a prey to corruption, a state of affairs which 
led to the collapse of the government in August 1979, even before the completion of its term. 

The truth is that this notion of there being distinctly separate corrupt and clean communities is entirely 
baseless. Corruption, far from being a vice peculiar to one community or another, stems from the human 
weakness of individuals. As Lord Acton very aptly observed: “Power corrupts. Absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” Fi 

In this world there are certain things which have to be tolerated as necessary evils. Imperfect govern- 
ment clearly falls into this category and, as such, should be borne with. This is a piece of realism which is 
inescapable if there is ever to be an end to the political unrest which threatens to place stability beyond our 
reach. Over and above this, we must also realize that a government cannot do absolutely everything for us. 
Even if it so desired, it could perform only in certain restricted spheres, for it has its limitations. It is thanks 
to our lack of political awareness that we vote governments into power and then, before they have even 
completed their terms in office, we set about toppling them. If we want political stability in our country, we 
shall have to curtail our expectations of the governments we elect. Without this, no progress will ever be 
made. : 

As a matter of history, our form of government is based on the British model. But if you go to Britain 
during the elections you will find no excessive furore among the people, as happens in our country, the 
reason being that the British consider their government to be just one of the many institutions in their 
society. They know that the government’s contribution to national construction can be only partial. We, on 
the contrary, have come to regard the task of national construction as something which falls entirely within 
the purview of the government. It is such misguided and inflated expectations which give rise to unneces- 
sary excitement before the elections and the subsequent unnecessary despair. | 

During his term in office, in the course of the second world war (1939-45), Sir Winston Churchill 
inspired his people with the watchword: “Go to it!” 

We, on the other hand, have adopted as our motto: “The government will do it!” 

This realistic approach of the developed countries, which entertains only limited hopes of the 
government's performance, is what has enabled them to involve themselves in non-political fields in the full 
conviction that it is they themselves who must perform the necessary tasks. Unlike them, having come to 
regard every task as the government’s responsibility, we have failed as a people to shoulder the burden of 
national reconstruction. This is a matter of the utmost importance, but we have allowed our attention to be 
diverted—in the political process—to matters of infinitely less importance. This shift in emphasis has re- 
sulted in our paying dearly for the many lacunae in the building of our nation. 

Those of us who travel to Germany or Japan are amazed to see the progress that has been made in 
these countries. And we would do well to consider what the key is to such success. It is, in fact, that there 
the people are far less interested in elections and government than they are in non-governmental organiza- 
tions for national construction—those, for instance, which are concemed with educating people, bringing 
awareness to them, particularly about consumerism, inculcating civic sense, organizing public sanitations, 
inducing respect for the law, checking adulteration of food and medicine, etc., and eliminating noise and air 
pollution. There are innumerable other social arenas in which the people of the developed countries engage _ 
themselves having set up efficient organizations and associations to this end. 




















The satisfactory performance of these tasks at the social level provides us with the foundation on 
which to build the system of a better government. Prior to 1947, we used to lay the blame for all evils at the 
door of the British. With this lingering tendency to fasten the blame on others, we began to expect all 
reforms and progress to stem from the post-independence government. This is the principal reason for the 
rot which has set in in this country in the present day. 

A study of developed countries’ newspapers reveals much less coverage of political news and com- 
mentaries as compared to economic and scientific news. By contrast, in our country, political events are 
given the maximum coverage, our press having become almost totally politicised in its orientation. The 
need to correct this lopsidedness is something which cannot be over-emphasized. 

As mentioned above, Gandhiji—after 1947—amented: “who will listen to me now?” Mahatma Gandhi 
had concluded that there would be no response to his admonitions, but that was because they were 
addressed to those leaders who had reached the seats of power after independence. If, however, his life 
would not have been cut short so ruthlessly and he could have the opportunity to address himself to the 
average citizens of India, the result would have been quite the opposite. Then he would have found people 
giving him their rapt attention. 

The truth of the matter is that when the national movement was launched in India, our entire energy was 
channelized towards gaining political freedom, while the task of educating the people was almost totally 
ignored. After independence, the chief task which should have been taken in hand by the Mahatma’s 
followers was the cultivation of this long-neglected field. They were ina position to launch a campaign of 
intellectual awakening through the media. They could have had statements and articles published in news- 
papers and journals throughout the country which would have inculcated awareness and reformed public 
thinking. Had such a concerted, continuous struggle been waged through the media, a whole new genera- 
tion of socio-politically conscious people would have come into existence within the space of just a few 
years. A country possessed of such a well-informed population cannot fail to make progress. 

But to return to present day government, regardless of what I have written above on the tolerance of 
its demerits I must emphasize that I am in no way advocating status quoism. We must proceed with our 
efforts towards the rectification of our political institutions, which will entail, inter alia, electoral reforms, 
because our democracy, as yet immature, is still far from perfect. Our democratic system must be at least 
brought to the standard prevailing in Japan, Korea, Singapore and Malaysia. However, we should not 
concentrate on the amelioration of political institutions to the exclusion ofall else, for the total relegation of 
non-political issues to the background would cause the country to suffer in many other ways. 

The need of the hour is to remedy former neglect. To this end, a team of competent persons should 
engage itself immediately in the task of mass education by exploiting whatever means are at the disposal of 
the media. This should continue until India turns into an ‘aware nation’, and our society comes to consist of 
individuals who can think on the national scale and who have come to acquire what Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru called “the scientific temper.” 

1 am not, I repeat, in favour of status quoism. I write only to stress what our starting point should be if 
we want areal future for our country, and along what lines we must continue our efforts on the political 
front. In principle, we have opted for democracy as our political system. But our democracy is stil] in its 
infancy. It has yet to ripen and bear fruit. If this is to become a reality, we must launch our reform campaign 
ona long-term rather than a short-term basis. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of independent India, once observed: “Freedom is in 
peril—defend it with all your might.” Seeing the political rot that has set in in our country I would say: 
“Democracy is in peril—save it with all your might.” 

On this note, I should like to make an appeal for freedom and fairness in the coming elections, freedom 
and fairness being necessary conditions of true democracy. After independence, we may have had free- 
dom in our elections, but fairness is something which has been sadly lacking—the horrendous results of 
which are there for all to see. Now that the country is going to the polls, I appeal to the people to decide 
unanimously to do their utmost to give the country fair elections, so that it may be saved from further 
erosion and so that it may be taken forward on the path of progress as would be expected in any civilized 
country. 

If an election is to be really fair, election campaigns must be launched on the basis of truly national 
issues and no attempts should be made to misguide voters. Moreover, while votes are being cast, vote 
rigging should be refrained from at all costs. And so on. 

Another important point is that the winning party must place itself at the service of the nation, rather 
than use its success merely to ensure its victory at the next election. 

By the same token, the defeated party must accept its defeat with equanimity, and wait until the next 
elections before attempting to come to power. It should refrain eanietiess from launching negative cam- 
paigns directed at ousting the victorious party. : 

The progress of the country is your own progress. Make the country your concern. It is in your own 
hands. 

Editor’s Note: Thotigh this article was written ae Maulana in 1996, it is still valid in present scenario. 


Fasting and Self-purification 


F ating is an exercise in self-discipline. During the month of Ramadan, the believer abstains in the 
daytime from food and drink of his own free will. It is only after sunset that he satisfies his hunger and 
quenches his thirst. In this way, he builds up his self-control. By practising restraint for one month in a year, 
he is able to lead a life of self-discipline in all matters for the rest of the year. 

Apart from man, there are in the universe innumerable other things, all of which—having no free will of 
their own—adhere strictly to God’s law. Man, however, is not in the same category as these things, for 
God has given him the freedom to choose which path he will tread. Notwithstanding this divine gift of 
freedom of will, it is still the desire of the Almighty that man should, by his own choice, tread the path of 
obedience. 

It is therefore to condition him to follow the path of restraint that the rule of fasting has been laid down. 
No mere annual ritual, fasting is a form of training undergone every ninth month of the Muslim year. It is not 
just a matter of temporarily enduring hunger and thirst; it isa lesson in the permanent practice of patience 
and tolerance throughout one’s entire life. 

While on a-fast, a man may have food and water before him but, despite his hunger and thirst, he will 
make no move to eat or drink. He exercises self-control. God desires that he should also exercise the 
same restraint whenever he has the opportunity to display his ego and his arrogance. He must not fall into 
unjust ways just because the bait is tempting and all doors have been opened for him. If man is to earn 
God’s favour, he must eschew the path forbidden by Him, and set his feet firmly on the path of modesty 


and humility. 








The path followed perforce by the universe has to be adopted by man of his own free will. That is why 
it is desirable that he should lead a life of self-imposed curbs. The unflinching self-restraint, which prevents 
him from eating or drinking while on a fast, is the virtue which will guarantee moral behaviour throughout his 
life. 

Moral Piety 

In the Hadith, Ramadan is called “the month of patience” (Mishkat al-Masabih, 1/613). This month is 
meant to serve as a training course which will enable the individual to lead a successful life in this world by 
keeping his negative feelings under control. Negative feelings, it must be remembered, present the greatest 
obstacle to human progress. Fasting is the pious way to solve this biggest of human problems. 

As the Hadith says: “There is a Zakat for all things, and the Zakat of the body is fasting. (Mishkat Al- 
Masabih, 1/639). Here, the expression Zakat is used in the sense of purification. There is, indeed, a way _ 
of purifying everything. Just as bathing purifies the body, so fasting purifies the soul. 

According to a Hadith, the Prophet Muhammad observed: “Whenever one of you is invited to a meal 
while he is ona fast, he should inform his host that he is fasting.” (Mishkat, 1/651). According to another 
tradition the Prophet gave this very sound advice: “Whenever one of you is on a fast, he should be soft in 
his demeanour. In the event of being abused or provoked, he should simply say that he is on a fast.” 
(Mishkat, 1/611). 

Leading a life of restraint for a whole month produces a transformation in one’s thinking. It enables one 
to offer a positive response even to another’s negative behaviour. Even strong abuse and other types of 
provocation will not goad the fasting believer into retaliating in the same coin. Rather than sink to that level, 
he will simply explain that he is on a fast. His own heart tells him that by observing a fast he has pledged 
himself to piety and that, in view of that, he cannot contemplate any evil action. 

In this way, fasting inculcates in man the necessity to abstain at all costs from anti-social activities, and 
from all ungentlemanly words and deeds. He is thus brought to a life of moral restraint in this world. 

A Month of Sympathy and Compassion 

According to a tradition, the Prophet Muhammad observed: “The month of fasting is the month of 
compassion.” (Mishkat al-Masabih, 1/613). That is, it is a month in which people are helped and shown 
compassion. This is the human aspect of fasting. That is why the Prophet and his followers used to be 
generous in giving alms to the poor and needy during this period. No one who asked for anything was ever 
turned away without his needs being met. One Hadith is to this effect that whoever feeds the hungry in the 
month of Ramadan will be forgiven by God on the Last Day. According to another Hadith, one who feeds 
the fasting person at the time of breaking his fast will share his spiritual reward. 

One very significant thing about the month of fasting is that it affords a personal experience of the 
nature of hunger and thirst. Rich and poor alike go through this trial. And it is not a temporary, one-day 
rigour; it amounts to a special training course which one has to go through, without a break, for a whole 
month. 

In this way, through fasting, one experiences what it is like to be in need. One finds out what hunger 
and thirst are like. The well-off who, in normal circumstances, are never obliged to suffer the pangs of 
hunger and thirst undergo this experience personally in the month of Ramadan. In this way, fasting brings 
everyone to the same level. The rich, for a time, descend to the level of existence which is the normal lot of 
the poor. Ramadan, as a training course, awakens the sense of humanity in all human beings. People are 
then able to share their feelings and have the urge to do the utmost to assist their fellow-men in distress. In 
this way, fasting for the month of Ramadan produces a general awareness of the necessity to extend a 
helping hand to others. This consciousness lasts for many months until, on the completion of the year, 
another month of Ramadan is before us once again to renew and refresh our humane inclinations. 

To sum up, fasting produces an atmosphere of generosity. well-wishing and compassion—an atmo- 
sphere in which people’s needs in society may be happily fulfilled. It is a means by which society may be 
turned into a truly human brotherhood. 





The Qur’an 


An Abiding Wonder | 


Chapter Two 
The Prophet’s Miracle 


Every Prophet is given a miracle - a sign. The miracle of the Prophet of Islam is the Qur’an. The 
prophethood of Muhammad, on whom be peace, was to be valid until the Last Day. It was imperative, 
therefore, that his miracle also be one which would last for all time. The Qur’an was, therefore, assigned to 
the Prophet as his everlasting miracle. 


The Prophet’s opponents demanded miracles, such as those performed by previous prophets, but the 
Qur’an stated clearly that such miracles would not be forthcoming. (17:59) The Qur’an even had this to say 
to the Prophet: 


Ifyou find their aversion hard to bear (and would like to show them a miracle), seek if you can 
a burrow in the earth or ladder to the sky by which you may bring them a sign. Had God pleased, 
He would have given them guidance, one and all. Do not be ignorant then. (6:35) 


Instead, the revealed Book of God was made into the Prophet’s miracle: 


They ask: ‘Why has no sign been given him by his Lord?’ Say: ‘Signs are in the hands of God. 
My mission is only to give plain warning.’ Is it not enough for them that We have revealed to you 
the Book which is recited to them? Surely in this there is a blessing and an admonition to true 
believers.(Qur’an, 29:50-51) 


There are many different aspects of the Qur’an’s miraculous nature. Here we are going to concentrate 
on just three: 


|. The language of the Qur’an - Arabic - has, unlike other international languages, remained a living 
form of communication over the ages. 


2. The Qur’an is unique among divine scriptures in that its text has remained intact in the original , 
form, | 


3. The Qur’an challenged its doubters to produce a book like it. No one has been able to take up this 
challenge, and produce anything comparable to the Book of God. 


The languages in which all the ancient scriptures were revealed have been locked in the archives of 
history. The only exception is Arabic, the language of the Qur’an, which is still current in the world today. 
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Millions of people still speak and write the language in which the Qur’an was revealed nearly 1500 years 
ago. This provides stunning proof of the miraculous nature of the Qur’an, for there is no other book in history 
which has been able to make such an impact on its language; no other book has moulded a whole language 
according to its own style, and maintained it in that form over the centuries. 


Take the Jnjil, known as the New Testament, of which the oldest existing copy is in Greek and not 
Aramaic, the language which Jesus is thought to have spoken. That means that we possess only translated 
account of what the Prophet Jesus said and did; and that too, in ancient Greek, which is considerably differ- 
ent from the modern language. By the end of the 19th century the Greek language had changed so much that 
the meaning of at least 550 words in the New Testament - about 12% of the entire text - was not known. At 
that time a German expert, Adolf Deissman, discovered some ancient scrolls in Egypt. From them it emerged 
that biblical Greek was in fact a colloquial version of classical Greek. This language was spoken in Palestine 
during the first century AD. Deissman was able to attach meanings to some of the unknown words, but there 
are another fifty words whose meanings are still unknown. (The Gospels and the Jesus of History, by 
Xavier Leon-Dufour'S.J.) , 








Ernest Renan (1823-1894) carried out extensive reasearch on Semitic languages. He wrote a book on 
their vocabularies, in which he had this to say about the Arabic language : 


“The Arabic language is the most astonishing event of human history. Unknown during the 
classical period, it suddenly emerged as a complete language. After this, it did not undergo any 
noticeable changes, so one cannot define for it an early or a late stage. It is just the same today 
as it was when it first appeared.” | 


In acknowledging this ‘astonishing event of human history’ Renan, a French orientalist, is in fact 
acknowledging the miraculous nature of the Qur’an. It was the Qur’an’s phenomenal literary style which 
preserved the Arabic language from alteration, such as other languages have undergone. The Christian J urgi 
Zaydan (1861-1914) is one of the scholars to have recognized this fact. In a book on Arabic literature he 
writes: 








“No religious book has had such an impact on the language in which it was written as the Qur’an 
has had on Arabic literature.” 


World languages have changed so much throughout the ages that no expert in any modern language is 
able to understand its ancient form without: the aid of a dictionary. There have been two main causes of 
language alteration - upheavals in the social order of a nation and the development of a language’s literature. 
Over the centuries these factors have been at work in Arabic, just as in other languages. The difference is 
that they have not been able to change the structure of the Arabic language. The Arabic that is spoken today 
is the same as that which was current in Mecca when the Qur’an was revealed. Homer’s Iliad (850 BC), 
Tulsi Das’ Ramayan (1623 AD), and the dramas of Shakespeare (1564-1616), are considered literary mas- 
terpieces of their respective languages. They have been read and, in the case of the Ramayan and 
Shakespeare’s Plays, performed continuously from the time of their compilation until the present day. But 

















neither their literary worth nor their form has been able to prevent the languages in which they were written 
from being altered. The Greek of Homer, the Sanskrit of Tulsi Das and even the English of Shakespeare, are 
now classical rather than modern languages. The Qur’an is the only book to have moulded a language and 
maintained it in that same form over the ages. There have been various intellectual and political unheavals in 
Arab countries, but the Arabic language has remained as it was when the Qur’an was revealed. No change 
in the Arab social order has been able to alter in any way the Arabic tongue. This fact is a clear indication 
that the Qur’an came from a supernatural source. One does not have to look any further than the history of 
the last 1500 years to see the miraculous nature of the Book revealed to the Prophet Mohammad. 


Social Upheavals 


The example of Latin shows how social upheavals affect languages. Though in latter days Italy became 
the centre of Latin, it was not originally a product of that country. Around the 12th century BC, during the 
Iron Age, many central European tribes spread out into surrounding regions. Some of them, especially the 
Alpine tribes, entered Italy and settled in and around Rome. Their own language mixed with the language of 
Rome, and that was how Latin was formed. In the third century BC Lubus Andronicus translated some 
Greek tales and dramas into Latin, thus making it a literary language. The Roman Empire was established in 
the first century BC, and Latin, became the official language. The strength of Latin was even further rein- 
forced by the spread of Christianity. With the support of religious and political institutions, and backed by 
social and economic forces, Latin continued to spread until eventually it came to cover almost the whole of 
ancient Europe. At the time of St. Augustine, Latin was at its peak, and right up to the Middle Ages it was 
considered the main international language. 


The 8th century AD was an age of Muslim conquest. The Romans were forced to take refuge in 
Constantinople, which became the capital of the eastern half of the Empire, until in 1453 the Turks took 
Constantinople and banished the Romans from this, their last stronghold. The decline of the Roman Empire 
enabled various local languages to flourish, notably French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. Latin had a 
strong influence on all of them, being the language from which they were all derived, but itself survived only 
as the official language of the Roman Catholic Church. No longer a living tongue, it was ultimately only of 
historical interest, although it did continue to provide the linguistic bases for technical, legal and scientific 
terms. Without a good grasp of Latin, for instance, one cannot read Newton’s Principia in the original. 


Every classical language followed much the same pattern, changing along with social circumstances 
until, eventually, the original language gave way to another, completely changed one. Ethnic integration, 
political revolutions, and cultural clashes have always left a deep imprint on the languages of the affected 
peoples. These factors have been at work on the Arabic language over the last 1500 years, but amazingly it 
has remained intact. This extraordinary resilience of the Arabic language is entirely due to the miraculous 
spell the Qur’an has cast on it. 


After the coming of Islam, Arabs settled in many parts of Africa and Asia where other languages 
besides Arabic were spoken. Their intermingling with other races, however, did not have any effect on the 
Arabs’ language, which remained in its original state. There are also instances of other peoples changing 
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over to Arabic, such as the Jewish tribes who left Syria in 70 A.D. and settled in Medina where, having come 
in contact with the Arabic-speaking ‘Amaliga tribe, they adopted Arabic as their language, although the 
Arabic they spoke was different from common Arabic, retaining a strong Hebrew influence. 


In the very first century after the revelation of the Qur’an, Arabic was exposed to the sort of forces 
which cause a language to alter radically, This was when Islam spread among various Arab tribes, who 
began to congregate in major Muslim cities. Intonation and accent varied from tribe to tribe. So much so that 
Abu ‘Amr ibn al-ula was moved to remark that the ‘Himyar tribe do not speak our language; their vocabulary 
is quite different from ours.’ ‘Umar ibn Khattab once brought before the Prophet an Arab whom he had 
heard reciting the Qur’an. The Arab had been pronouncing the words of the Qur’an in such a strange 
manner that ‘Umar was unable to make out what part of the Book of God he was reading. The Prophet once 
spoke to a visiting delegation from some Arab tribe in their own dialect. It seemed to Alias if the Prophet was 
speaking in a foreign tongue. | 


The main reason for this difference was variation in accent. For instance, the Banu Tameem, who lived 
in the eastern part of Najd, were unable to say the letter ‘j’, ©) and used to pronounce it as ‘y’ (UJ) instead. 
The word for mosque (masjid), they used to pronounce ‘masyid’, and instead of ‘shajarat’ (trees), they would 
say ‘sharat’. ‘Q’ (3) they pronounced as ‘j’, (2) calling a ‘tareeq’ (road) a ‘tareej’, a ‘sadiq’ (friend) a ‘sadi ir 
‘qadr’ (value) ‘jadr’ and ‘qasim’ (distributor) ‘ jasim’. According to normal linguistic patterns, the coming 
together of tribes who spoke such varying dialects should have initiated afresh process of change in the 
Arabic language, but this was not to be. The supreme eloquence of the language of the Qur’an guarded 
Arabic from any such transformation. What happened instead has been explained by Dr. Ahmad Hasan 
Zayyat: : 


“After the coming of Islam, the Arabic language did not remain the monopoly of one nation. It 
became the language of all those who entered the faith.” 


Then these Arab Muslims left their native land, conquering territory extending from Kashghar in the east 
to Gibraltar in the west. Persian, Qibti, Berber, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Aramaic and Suryani were among the 
languages spoken by the peoples they came into contact with. Some of these nations were politically and 
culturally more advanced than the Arabs. Iraq, bastion of an ancient civilization and the cultural centre of 
major tribes, was one of the countries they entered. They mingled with the Iranians, masters of one of the 
worlds two great empires. The highly advanced Roman civilization, and an expanding Christian reli gion, were 
two of the forces that they clashed with. Among the countries they occupied was Syria, where Phoenician, 
Ghassanid, Greek, Egyption and Cana‘anian tribes had left behind outstanding traditions in literature and 
ethics. Then there was Egypt, the meeting place of oriental and occidental philosophy. These factors were 
more than enough to transform the Arabic language, as had been the case with other tongues exposed to 
similar forces. But they were rendered ineffective by the Qur’an, a specimen of such unrivalled literary 
excellence that no power could weaken the hold of the language in which it had been written. 


With the conquests of Islam, Arabic no longer belonged to one people alone; it became the language of 
several nations and races. Whén the ‘Ajamis’ (non-Arabs) of Asia and Africa accepted Islam, they gradu- 
ally adopted Arabic as their language. Naturally, these new converts were not as proficient in speaking the 





language as the Arabs of old. Then the Arabs in their turn were affected by the language spoken by their 
new co-religionists. The deterioration of Arabic was especially evident in large, cosmopolitan cities, where 
there was more intermingling of races. First it was the rank and file, those who did not pay much attention to 
the finer points of linguistics, who were affected. But the cultural elite did not remain immune either. A man 
once came to the court of Ziyad ibn Umayya and lamented. ‘Our fathers have died, leaving small children, 
‘with both ‘fathers’ and ‘children’ in the wrong gramatical case. Mistakes of this nature became common- 
place, yet the Arabic language remained essentially the same. Shielded by the Qur’an’s supreme eloquence, 


written Arabic was not corrupted by the degradation of the spoken version. It remained cast in the mould of 
the Qur’an. ; 


For proof of the Qur’an’s miraculous nature, one has only to look at all the traumatic experiences that 
Arabic has been through over the last 1500 years. If it had not been for the protective wing of the Qur’an, the 
Arabic language would surely have been altered. The unsurpassable model that was established by the 
Qur’an remained the immutable touchstone of standard Arabic. 


The fall of the Umayyad dynasty in the second century Hijrah posed a great threat to the Arabic lan- 
guage. The Umayyads had been a purely Arab dynasty. Strong supporters of Arab nationalism, they took 
their promotion of Arabic literature and language almost to the point of partiality. Their capital was situated in 
Damascus, in the Arab heartland. In their time, both the military and the civil administration were controlled 
by Arabs. Now the Abbasids took over the reins of power. Since it was Iranian support that had brought the 
caliphate to the Abbasids, it was inevitable that the Iranians should maintain.a strong influence on their 
administration. This influence led to the capital being moved to Baghdad, on the threshold of Persia. The 
Abbasids gave the Iranians a free hand in affairs of government, but looked down on the Arabs and their 
civilization, and made conscious efforts to weaken them, unlike the Umayyads who had always preferred 
Arabs for high posts. With the wane of pro-Arab favouritism, Iranians, Turks, Syrians, Byzantine and Berber 
elements were able to gain control over all affairs of society and state. Marriages between Arabs and non- 
Arabs became commonplace. With the mixing of Aryan and Semitic civilizations, Arabic language and cul- 


ture faced a new crisis. The grandsons of the emperors and lords of Persia arose to resurrect the civilization 
of their forefathers. 


These events had a profound effect on the Arabic language. The state that it had reached by the time of 
the poet Mutanabbi (915-965 AD) is expressed in the following lines: 


“The buildings of Iran excel all others in beauty 

As the season of spring excels all other seasons. 
An Arab youth goes amongst them, . 
His face, his hands, his tongue, a stranger in their 
midst. 

Solomon, they say, used to converse with the jinns. 
But were he to visit the Iranians, he would need a 
translator.” 

(Diwan al-Mutanabbi) 























It was the Qur’an’s literary greatness alone which kept Arabic from being permanently scarred by these 
upheavals. The language always returned to its Qur’anic base, like a ship which, after weathering temporary 
storms on the high seas, returns to the safety of its harbour. 


During the reign of the caliph Mutawakkil (207-247AH), large numbers of Ajamis - especially Iranians 
and Turks - entered Arab territory. In 656 the Mongolian warrior Hulaku Khan sacked Baghdad. Later the 
Islamic empire received a further setback when, in 898, Andalusia fell to the Christians. The Fatimid dynasty, 
which had held sway in Egypt and Syria, did not last long either: in 923 they were replaced by the Ottoman 
Turks in large stretches of Arab territory. Now the centre of Islamic goverment moved from Cairo to 
Constantinople; the official language became Turkish instead of Arabic, which continued to assimilate a 
number of foreign words and phrases. 


The Arab world spent five hundred and fifty years under the banner of Ajami (non-Arab) kings. Persian, 
Turkish and Mughal rulers even made attempts to erase all traces of the Arabic language. Arabic libraries 
were burnt, schools destroyed; scholars of the language found themselves in disgrace. The Ottoman emper- 
ors launched an anti-Arabic campaign, fittingly called “Tatreek ‘ul-’ Arab” (Turkisation of Arabs) by the well 
known reformer Jamaluddin Afghani (1838-97). But no effort was strong enough to inflict any permanent 
scar on the face of Arabic. Fierce attacks were launched on Arabic language and literature by the Tartars in 
Bukhara and Baghdad, by the Crusaders in Palestine and Syria, then by other Europeans in Andalusia. 
According to history of other languages, these assaults on Arab culture should have been sufficient to eradi- 
cate the Arabic language completely. One would have expected Arabic to have followed the path of other 
languages and merged with other Semitic tongues. Indeed, it would be true to say that if Arabic had not come 
up against Turkish ignorance and Persian prejudice, it would still be spoken throughout the entire Muslim 
world today. Its very survival in the Arab world was due solely to the miraculous effect of the Qur’an whose 
greatness compelled people to remain attached to Arabic. It inspired some arab scholars -Ibn Manzoor (630- 
711 AH) and Ibn Khaldun (732-808 AH) being two that spring to mind - to produce, in defiance of the 
government of the day, works of great literary and academic excellence. 


Napoleon’s entry into Cairo (1798) ushered in the age of the printing press in the Middle East. Education 
became the order of the day. The Arabic language was invested with new life. Yet the centuries of battering 
that Arabic had received was bound to leave its mark: instead of pure Arabic, a mixture of Arabic and 
Turkish had been taken as the official language in Egypt and Syria. 


The situation changed again with the British occupation of Egypt in 1882. They opposed Arabic with all 
their strength, prescribing compulsory English in schools and eliminating other languages from syllabi. The 
French did the same in areas over which they had gained control. With the colonial powers forcing their 
subjects to learn their languages, Arabic lived in the shadow of English and French for over one hundred 
years. Yet it still remained in its original form. Certainly, it assimilated new words - the word “dabbaba” 
meaning tank, for instance, which had previously, been used for a simple battering ram. New styles of writing 
emerged. If anyone were to write a book about why people adopt Islam today, he might call it. “Li madha 
aslamna” (Why we accepted Islam), whereas in the old days rhythmical and decorative titles were pre- 
ferred. Many words were adopted by the Arabic language - the English word “doctor” for example. But 
such changes were just on the surface. Arabic proper still remained the same as it had been centuries ago, 





when the Qur’an was revealed. 
Literary Advancement 


Once in.a while, writers of outstanding status appear on a language’s literary scene. When this happens, 
the language in which they write undergoes some change, for their literary masterpieces influence the mode 
of popular expression. In this way languages are continually passing through progressive evolutionary stages, 
until eventually they become quite different from their original form. With Arabic this did not happen. At the 
very outset of Arabic history, the Qur’an set a literary standard that could not be excelled. Arabic maintained 
the style set for it by the Qur’an. No masterpiece comparable to the Qur’an was destined to be produced 
after it; so Arabic remained cast in the mould of that divine symphony. 


Take the example of English. In the 7th century AD it was just an ordinary local dialect, not geared to the 
expression of profound intellectual thought. For another five hundred years this situation continued. The 
Normans conquered England in 1066 and, when the founding father of the English language - Geoffrey 
Chaucer - was born around 1340, the official.language of their court was still French. Chaucer himself had a 
command of Latin, French and Italian, besides his native English. This, along with his great gifts of scholar- 
ship, enabled him to make English into an academic language. To use Ernest Hauser’s words, he gave the 
English language a ‘firm boost’ with his Canterbury Tales. Chaucer transformed a dialect into a language, 
paving the way for fresh progress in times to come. 


For two hundred years English writers and poets followed Chaucer’s guidelines. When William Shakespeare 
(1558-1625) appeared on the scene, English took another step forward. His dramas and poems set a new 
literary standard, enabling English to march further forward. The coming of the scientific age two hundred 
years later had a tremendous impact on every stratum of society. Language now began to follow the dictates 
of science. Prose became more popular than poetry, factual expression more effective than story-telling. 
Dozens of poets and writers from Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) to T.S. Eliot (1888-1965) were representative 
of this trend. They were the makers of the modern age of English literature through which we are now 
passing. 


The same thing happened with other languages. Writers, or groups of writers, kept on emerging who 
became more popular than their predecessors. Whenever they appeared, they steered the language on a new 
course. Eventually every language changed so much that it became impossible for a person to understand the 
ancient form of his own tongue without the aid of dictionaries and commentaries. 


There is only one exception to this universal trend, and that is Arabic. The claim of the Qur’an, that no 
one would ever be able to write a book like it, has been borne out to the letter. For further proof of this fact, 
one need only look at the various attempts to produce a work equal to the Qur’an that have been made over 
the centuries. All attempts have failed dismally. Musailema ibn Habib, Tulaiha ibn Khuwailid, Nadhr ibn al 
Harith, Ibn al Rawandi, Abu al Ala al Ma’arri, Ibn al Muqaffa, Al Mutanabbi, and many others, have tried 
their hand at it, but their efforts, like Musailema’s extraordinary reference to ‘God’s blessing upon pregnant 
women, extracting from them a sprightly life, from between the stomach and the foetal membrane’ look 
ridiculous when compared with the literary majesty of the Qur’an. 

















But the greatest substantiation of the Qur’an’s claim that no one would be able to write a work like it 
(17:88) comes from what Ernest Renan has called the ‘linguistic miracle’ of the Arabic language. As with 
every other language, masters of Arabic - great poets and writers - have appeared over the ages. But, in the 
1500 years since the Qur’an was revealed, no one has been able to produce a work that excelled it. Its 
standard has never been improved upon and Arabic has remained on the course set for it by the Qur’an. The 
impact that the Qur’an has had on Arabic is like that of a writer who produces a work of unsurapassable 
literary excellence at the very beginning of a language’s history. After such a figure has made his mark, no 
lesser writer can change the face of the language. The Qur’an, revealed in the Arabic current at the time 
was cast in a more elevated literary mould than had ever been seen before or afterwards. 


By making vital additions to traditional modes of expression, the Qur’an opened the way for expansion of 
the Arabic language. The use of the word ‘one’(ahad) in the 112th chapter of the Qur’an, entitled ‘One- 
ness’, is a good example. Previously it had been used in the genitive to express ‘one of us’ for example, or for 
the ‘first day’ of the week, Saturday or Yaum al Ahad. !t was used for general negations, as in ‘Ma ja’ni 
ahadun’ - ‘no one came to see me.’ But in using ahad as an attribute of Almighty God, the Qur’an put the 
word to an entirely novel use. The Qur’an brought many foreign words into Arabic usage, for instance 
istabrag from Persian, gaswara from Abyssinian, sirat from Greek, ‘yamm’ from syrian, ghassaq from 
Turkish, gistas from Latin, ‘malakut’ from Armaic and ‘kafoor’ from Hindi. The Qur’an tells us (25:60) 
that the idolators of Mecca were baffled at the word ‘rahman’. They used to say ‘What is this ‘rahman’? 
This was because the word was not Arabic; it had been taken from the Sabaean and Hamiri languages. The 
Christians of Yemen and Abyssinia used to call God ‘rahamnan’ . The Meccans considered the word foreign 
when it appeared in the Qur’an in an Arabicized form. They enquired what ‘rahman’ meant, being unaware 
of its linguistic background. Over one hundred non-Arabic words of this nature were used in the Qur’an, 
taken from languages as far apart as Persian, Latin, Nabataean, Hebrew, Syrian. Coptic and many 
others. 


Although the Qur’an was revealed mainly in the language of the Quraysh, words used by other Arab 
tribes were also included. Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas, a Qurayshi Muslim, was puzzled when the word ftir ap- 
peared in the Qur’an. ‘I did not know what the expression ‘Originator of the heavens and the earth’ meant,’ 
he explained. ‘Then I heard an Arab saying that he had ‘originated’ a well, when he had just started digging 
it, and I knew what the word ‘fatir’ meant.’ Abu Huraira said that he had never heard the word ‘sikkin’ until 
he heard it in the chapter, ‘Joseph’, of the Qur’an. ‘We always used to call a knife ‘mudiya’, he said. 


As Jalaluddin Suyuti has pointed out in Al-Jtqgan, many words were pronounced differently by various 
Arab tribes. The Qur’an took some of these words, and used them in their most refined literary form. The 
Quraysh, for instance, used the word a’ata for ‘he gave’, while the Himyaris used to pronounce it ‘anta’. 
The Qur’an prefered a’ata to anta. Likewise it chose ‘asabi’ rather than shanatir and dhi’b instead of 
kata. The general trend of preferring Qurayshi forms was sometimes reversed, as in the phrase ‘layalitkum 


min a’amalikum’-’nothing will be taken away from your actions’ - which was borrowed from the Bani’ 
Abbas dialect. 


In giving old Arabic words and expressions new depth and beauty, the Qur’an set a standard of literary 











excellence which no future writer could improve on. It revised certain metaphors, rephrasing them in a more 
eloquent form than had been heard before. This was how an ancient Arab poet described the impermanence 
of the world: 


“Even if he enjoys a long period of secure life, every mother’s son will finally be carried aloft in 
a coffin.” 


The Qur’an put the same idea in the poignantly succinct words: ‘Every soul shall taste death’ (3:185). 
Killing and plundering presented a major problem in ancient Arabia. Certain phrases had been coined to 
express the idea that only killing could put an end to killin g, and these were considered highly eloquent in pre- 
Islamic days. ‘To kill some is to give life to the whole,’ one of them went. ‘Kill more, so that there should be 
less killing,’ and ‘Killing puts an end to killing’; were some other examples. The Qur’an expressed the idea in 
these words: ‘In retaliation there is life for you, O men of understanding.’ (2:179). 


In pre-Qur’anic days, poetry held an important place in Arabic, as in other languages of the world. 
Poetical expression of ideas was given pride of place in the literary arena. The Qur’an, however, left this 
beaten track, and used prose instead of poetry. This in itself is proof that the Qur’an came from God, for in 
the 7th century AD who, save God - who knows the future just as He knows the past - could know that prose 
rather than poetry should be chosen as the medium for divine scripture that was to last for all time. The 
Qur’an was addressed to future generations, and soon poetry was going to become less important as a mass 
medium of communication. Rhetorical language was also very much in vogue before the Qur’an, but for the 
first time in literary history, the Qur’an introduced a factual rather than a rhetorical style. The most famous 
topics for literary treatment had previously been military and romantic exploits. The Qur’an, on the contrary, 
featured a much wider spectrum, including matters of ethical, legal, scientific, psychological, economic, politi- 
cal and historic significance within its scope. In ancient times, parables were a popular mode of expression. 
Here too, the Qur’an trod new ground adopting a more direct method of saying things. The method of 
reasoning employed in the Qur’an was also considerably different from that used in pre-Qur’anic times. 
Whereas purely theoretical, analogical proof was all that the world had known prior to this, the Qur’an 
introduced empirical, scientific reasoning. And to crown all its achievements, the Qur’an expressed all this in 
arefined literary style, which proved imperishable in times to come. 


There was an ancient Arab saying that ‘the sweetest poem was the one with the most lies.’ The Qur’an 
changed this, introducing a new mode of ‘articulate speech’ (55:4) based on verifiable facts rather than on 
hypothetical fables. Now Arabic followed the Qur’an’s lead. Pre-Islamic Arabic literature was collected and 
compiled, keeping the preservation and understanding of the language of the Qur’an in mind. Great depart- 
ments of learning, facilitating understanding of the Qur’an and explaining its orders and prohibitions, came 
into existence. The learning of Arabic grammar, syntax and etymology, Islamic theology and traditions, as 
well as Qur’anic studies, were all aimed at helping us to understand the message of the Qur’an. Even the 
subjects of history and geography were originally taken up as part of the Arabs’ attempt to understand and 
practice the teachings of the Qur’an, There is no other example in the history of the world of any single book 
having such an enormous impact on a people and their language. 





Through its development and improvement of the Arabic language, the Qur’an became a superb literary 
masterpiece. Anyone who knows Arabic can appreciate the unique quality of the Qur’an’s style as com- 
pared to that of any other work of Arabic literature. The Qur’an is written in a divine style vastly superior to 
anything humans can aspire to. We will close this chapter by relating a story which clearly portrays the 
difference between the work of God and that of man. It is taken from Sheikh Tantawi’s 
commentary of the Qur’an, Al-Jawahir fi Tafsir Al-Qur’an Al-Karim. 


‘On 13 June 1932, Tantawi writes, ‘I met an Egyptioan writer, Kamil Gilani, who told me an amazing 
story. One day he was with an American orientalist by the name of Finkle, with whom he enjoyed a deep 
intellectual relationship. ‘Tell me, are you still among those who consider the Qur’an a miracle?’ whispered 
Finkle in Gilai’s ear, adding a laugh to indicate his ridicule of such belief. He thought that Muslims could only 
hold this belief in blind faith. It could not be based on any sound, objective reasoning. Thinking that his blow 
had really gone home, Finkle was visibly pleased with himself. Seeing his attitude, Gilani too started laughing. 
‘Before issuing any pronouncement on the style of the Qur’an,’ he said, ‘we should first have a look and see 
if we can produce anything comparable to it. Only when we have tried our hand, shall we be able to say 
conclusively whether humans can produce anything comparable to the Qur’an or not.’ 


Gilani then invited Finkle to join him in putting a Qur’anic idea into Arabic words. The idea he chose was: 
Hell is extremely vast. Finkle agreed, and both men sat down with pen and paper. Between them, they 
produced about twenty Arabic sentences. “Hell is extremely vast,’ ‘Hell is vaster than you can imagine,’ 
‘Man’s intellect cannot fathom the vastness of Hell,’ and many examples of this nature, were some of the 
sentences they produced. They tried until they could think of no other sentence ot express this idea. Gilani 
looked at Finkle triumphantly. ‘Now that we have done our best, we shall be able to see how the Qur’an 
stands above all works of men,” he said. ‘What, has the Qur’an expressed this idea more eloquently?’ Finkle 
enquired. ‘We are like little children compared to the Qur’an,’ Gilani told him. Amazed, Finkle asked what 
was in the Qur’an. Gilani recited this verse from Surah Qaf: ‘On that Day We will ask Hell: ‘Are you full?’. 
And Hell will answer : ‘Are there any more?’ (50:30) Finkle was startled on hearing this verse. Amazed at 
the supreme eloquence of the Qur’an, he openly admitted defeat. ‘You were right, quite right,’ he said, ‘] 
unreservedly concede defeat.’ ‘For you to acknowledge the truth.’ Gilani replied, ‘is nothing strange, for you 
are a man of letters, well aware of the importance of style in language.’ This particular orientalist was fluent 
in English, German, Hebrew and Arabic, and had spent all his life studying the literature of these languages. 
(Sheikh al-Tantawi al-jauhari, Al-jawahir fi Tafseer Al-Qur’an Al-Kareem, Vol. 23, pp. 111-12). 
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THE SECOND SURAH 
ALBAQARH (THE COW) 
verse 151 to verse 160 


Even as We have sent unto you an apostle from among yourselves to convey unto you Our 
messages, and to cause you to grow in purity, and to impart unto you revelation and wisdom, and 
to teach you that which you knew not: 


so remember Me, and I shall remember you; and be grateful unto Me, and deny Me not. 


O YOU who have attained to faith! Seek aid in steadfast patience and prayer: for, behold, God is 
with those who are patient in ROVETSHY: 


And say not of those who are slain in God’s cause, “They are dead”: nay, they are alive, but you 
perceive it not. 


And most certainly shall We try you by means") of danger, and hunger, and loss of worldly goods, 
of lives and of [labours] fruits. But Bye glad tidings unto those who are patient in adversity - 


who, when calamity befalls them, say, ey unto God i we belong and, verily, unto Him we 
shall return.” | 


It is they upon whom their Sustainer’s blessings and grace are bestowed, and it is they, they who 
are on the right path! 


[Hence,] behold, As-Safa and Al-Marwah are among the symbols set up by God; 126 and thus, no 
wrong does he who, having come to the Temple on pilgrimage or ona pious visit, strides to and fro 
between these two:'”’ for, if one does more good than he is bound to do - behold, God is 
responsive to gratitude, all-knowing, '8 


BEHOLD, as for those who suppress aught of the evidence of the truth and of the guidance which 
We have bestowed from on high, after We have made it clear unto mankind through the divine writ 
- these it is whom God will reject, and whom all who can judge will reject,” 


Excepted, however, shall be they that repent; and put themselves to right, and make known the 
truth: and it is they whose repentance I shall accept - for I alone am the Acceptor of Repentance. 
the Dispenser of Grace. 
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Lit., “with something”. 


Lit., “God’s symbols”. The space between the two low outcrops of rock called As-Safa and Al-Marwah, 
situated in Mecca in the immediate vicinity of the Ka’bah, is said to have been the scene of Hagar’s suffering 
when Abraham following God’s command, abandoned her and their infant son Ishmael in the desert (see note 
102 above). Distraught with thirst and fearing for the life of her child, Hagar ran to and from between the two 
rocks and fervently prayed to God for succour: and, finally, her reliance on God and her patience were rewarded 
by the discovery of a spring -existing to this day and known as the Well of Zamzam - which saved the two from 
death through thirst. It was in remembrance of Hagar’s extreme trial, and of her trust in God, that As-Safa and 
Al-Marwah had come to be regarded, even in pre-Islamic times, as symbols of faith and patience in adversity: 
and this explains their mention in the context of the passages which deal with the virtues of patience and trust 
in God (Razi). : 


It is in commemoration of Hagar’s running in distress between As-Safa and Al-Marwah that the Mecca 
pilgrims are expected to walk, at a fast pace, seven times between these, two hillocks. Because of the fact that 
in pre-Islamic times certain idols had been standing there, some of the early Muslims were reluctant to perform 
a rite which seemed to them to be associated with recent idoatry (Razi, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas’). The 
above verse served to reassure them on this score by pointing out that this symbolic act of remembrance was 
much older than the idolatry practiced by the pagan Quraysh. 


From the phrase “if one does more good than he is bound to do”, read in conjuction with “no wrong does he 
who...” (or, more literally, “there shall be no blame upon him who...”), some of the great Islamic scholars - e.g., 
Imam Abu Hanifah - conclude that the walking to and fro between As-safa and Al-Marwah is not one of the 
obligator rites of pilgrimage but rather a supererogatory act of piety (see Zamakshari and Razi). Most scholars, 
however. hold the view that it is an integral part of the pilgrimage. 


Lit., “whom all who reject will reject” -1.e., all righteous persons who are able to judge moral issues. God’s 
rejection (al’nah) denotes “exclusion from His grace” (Manar II, 50). In classical Arabic usage, the primary 
meaning of /a’nah is equivalent to ib’ad (“estrangement” or “banishment”); in the terminology of the Qur’an, 
it signifies “rejection from all that is good” (Lisan al-Arab). According to Ibn ‘Abbas and several outstanding 
scholars of the next generation, the divine writ mentioned here is the Bible; thus, the above verse refers to the 


Jews and the Christians. 





